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Nolady’y A BRAVE BOY AND HIS SISTER. | “My pretty flower,” she was muttering to her- 
landrug Ina pleasant New Jersey village lived two boys | self, “it was so sweet, but papa took it, and I can 


vent the 
Valuable 
iT. 


never have another. What will Ged do to him, 
mother, for being so wicked ?” 
Then, changing her tone, she would beg her 


named respectively John Wilson and Harry Grant. | 
qhe former of these boys was nine, and the other | 


geven years of age. Their conditions in life were | 





RR Bh vey different. Harry Grant lived in a beautiful | father to give her back her flower, stretching out 
wttage close by the village church, with a pretty | her little hands as if she saw it right before her. 
Nas ? | " " . 
ward full of flowers stretching out before the door, | Tears filled the father’s eyes as he listened to 
rid, mda great garden lying behind it. Johnny Wil-| Mary’s wandering prattle. All his unkindness and 
na a Dd A, ws | ° 
ORK ied the contrary, lived in an old, dilapidated neglect, all his rough words and rougher acts came 
— Fi jouse, without any yard before it or any garden | like a flash to his memory; and in that moment, 
‘ behind it; with only a little patch of ground, sur- | when the past stood revealed before him, he felt 
. ote “Bd rounded by a straggling fence. | es — = oe >) ; how utterly unworthy bys was of the name eines. 
vaks aud’ Harry Grant’s father was a clergyman, and Harry | Z : 2S = \ SY. \ | He thought of the day when little Mary was born; 
tablish fad one brother, two years younger than himself. | S : ~\as : Mes .: a 4 SA ‘how proud he w as W hen the nurse put her into his 
IN Johnny Wilson's father was a shoemaker by trade. | — / _— ; = —_ arms, her rosy little face peeping out from a cloud 
“Ny d0e A } 


STON. HJ 4 little sign over the door told the passers-by that , NS mam \ |of snowy muslin; how he watched her for a year 
Atte D ’ | S } ° * 
~~ fj githin they could have “boots and shoes made and ' ; BESS | afterwards with all a father’s care; how afterwards 
sai ired.” But the sign-board was deceptive ; for \.\ : PaeSS | he grew neglectful, and repaid his little daughter’s 
eared. i ? ¥ f , a " : % } ; i } 
Thomas Wilson—the people in the village come at ! ace 7 | love with indifference, often with cruel words and 
‘ , 5 | a J. “i i ot 
ily called him “Tom”—was an idle, lazy man; | blows. Deine ren - dying, and he could not 
3 : : even ask her forgiveness! 
te cared more for lounging at the tavern and : : 
dinking with the bar-room loafers than for work, | at None nde hile, the — a wet ' *% é a 
OSTOS.M@ snd so it happened that he was very seldom found | “a “ee ma se ne 0 } sci = 
new scale at home when the villagers called to have him per- ooked about with @ faint smule of recognition. 


ARE 
| 





| bridyell fm their “jobs.” ‘Tom Wilson had three children | R Her mind was no longer clouded by delirium; she 
aa ad in all: Johnny, who was the oldest; Mary, who DESTROYING RAILROADS. knew them all ; and upon her father her gaze 
: Square wis two years younger; and Robby, who was yet | rested with a peculiarly tender look. Jesus, may- 
ss alittle baby, only one year old, with the light ef'| be, was teaching her how to forgive. 
sale, heaven still in his eyes. To all of these hunger son’s home, but he had never beaten his son so, by little Mary’s bed, speaking consoling words. Her father met the gaze with one of inexpressi- 


» applict-IMf was a familiar guest, and few were the days of sun-| severely as on this occasion. It seemed as if he| After a while the doctor came, and for some min- saath * Soon eagle ad : : 
2!) Bi thine in their lives. Yet while these two boys lived had lost all feeling, and had become a brute. It | utes stood attentively watching his little patient ; | >. Papa, she said, “I me had such a beautiful 
, very differently, they were not so very different in was no wonder that, long after Johnny was asleep, | then he shook his head sadly. “She is a very sick bores and . — a 4 oe a a pe 
‘wing [SMM character. If anything, Johnny Wilson was the his mother sat with her hands lying in her lap and | child, Mrs. Wilson,” he said; “she has suffered | 78 " ae be SS ee eee eee tell 
manlier of the two. He had so much trouble to ,a sorrowful look in her eyes. She remembered | some grief that has been too much for her young | 2OW peng ang playing essyee the tress, every 
encounter that he grew strong in resisting it; and | how, when she was a happy young girl, Tom Wil- | heart ; besides, she has not had sufficient nourish- | °° with a bunch of flowers wu his hand J and they 
veiptol29@ he saw so much in his father’s life that he knew to | son asked her to be his wife; how afterwards they | ment. and is so weak I am afraid if will be difficult | = see rs My nny ne epi a for ted 
ox, be wrong, and so much suffering in his home, that were married, and went to a pleasant home with to rally her. You should have sent for me before.” | pee nlecsafemeiiaent oth a ; ve soa 

Boston. he learned to hate sin, and to speak out against it honeysuckles clambering over the windows, and; ‘The doctor administered some medicine and | Th f ° vo ‘d ith patel litt] 

‘ER. [ Vithout any fear whatever. | clusters of flowers grouped along the garden walks ;; went away. ‘Toward night little Mary’s reason - ag * ite - ae a ee ‘ 5 
Johnny was helped very much in learning to do | how for two years they lived happily and prosper- ) returned, but she could only speak in a whisper. — gros a et cpr agi ie “4 - 
tight by his mother, who was a true Christian wo- | ously; how afterwards her husband fell into bad | Thus all night long she lay, sometimes sleeping ne ai Hehinnee get See ey een eae Sr een 

57,00, jy and taught her children to avoid everything company, and was often from his home; how hej quietly, then rousing in a startled manner as if . a i a we re "9 a 
; that was wrong. Every night and morning, in drifted on from bad to worse, until at last he ceased | frightened by some dream. Once she said, “Don’t, He looked at him with a please as out hrs 
their 4ittle garret-room, she would hear them say | to care for his home, and neglected his business, | let him come, mamma,” and Mrs. Wilson knew she | time she did not speak. Then she said, No, papa, 
their prayers, sometimes telling them a pleasant | and became unkind to all about him; and how now | was dreaming of her father, from whose cruelty all | . yenggulpe pensar, Eepanes ot ite me 
story about Jesus and His love for little children. | he was a poor, helpless drunkard, the slave of aj her illness had proceeded. | night, er pnsepenapndadr tue ” oe 

Johnny, with such a guide and helper, grew up to | pitiless appetite, with want in his home, his life} The night passed; the morning came, beautiful | “ pg hg you and mother. ; 
bea pleasant, kind and noble boy, whom every-| stripped of its bloom, and desolation all around |and fair; but Mary was no better. The doctor | van : “a . 4 he ~ = 2 ‘eos an 
body loved, but none so much as his little sister | him. called at an early hour, but only remained a mo-_ ped + % ooh rig | Fagg aie aay ws ; 
ele Mary. “Tt is hayd—very, very hard,” said the poor|ment. ‘Taking Mrs. Wilson's hand, he said, “Your here! 1 eee Him; ie is calling me. See how 
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But Johnny was not without his troubles. Very | woman; “but give me strength, dear God, to bear little girl must die; she can hardly live till night, | “mn 00 . 7 ~M : a —_ a rege rier 

often he had his principles put to severe trials. |the burden. Help me to do all my duty, and so | probably not later than noon, Where is your hus- pts s . he ry se my : . : 7 aa 

— One day his father, who had been wandering | save my children from the evils that beset them.” | band ?” = ee a baby 1! a te Hi ae li ace 

+8248 irritably about the house for some hours, com-| Little Mary had, in the little patch of ground Mrs. Wilson, with a white face and choked | panei dees et “i ran ee P “4 za 4 =a 

= si Manded Johnny to take the jug and go to the tav- | behind the house, a little rose-bush—a pale, sickly | voice, replied, “I do not know, sir; maybe at the|~’'* a pap mre oon ae ’ 

acta ern for a quart of liquor. | thing, on which she lavished the tenderest care. tavern. But oO, sir, can’t you save my little girl p”? Then the agony of the father burst ht ou 

mug O88 “I cannot go, papa,” said Johnny; “I am/| The day that her father beat Johnny so cruelly,a| ‘The doctor did not answer; he only shook his | a ae die, darling ; i cannot let i oe ond 

progr pledged never to taste nor handle anything that | tiny little rose had burst into,bloom, and Mary was | head, and, pressing the mother’s hand, withdrew. | he ang bimaell en the dying AA, ond sclning her 

sourselfl makes drunk.” jin ecstacies over it. She was fondling it, when, | But in a moment he returned, and said, “If there | 0" 4 pillow, held her as if he would snatch her 
ee “Won't go, eh!” angrily exclaimed the father. | toward evening, the father came home with his jug | is any thing I can do for you when she is gone, let | from the very grasp of death. 


| 
o comm “Take that jug, sir, and march straight along, or|in his hand. Forgetting how savagely he had be- | me know,” and again disappeared, muttering to| But it was allin vain. Little Mary had indeed 
















els, CHE you'll rue it sorely.” haved only a little while before, Mary, in her joy, | himself as he went, “It’s a shame, a downright | heard her Saviour’s call. Up in heaven there was 
xo.4,84ff Johnny was used to these threats, so he only re- | called to him to come and look at her pretty flower. | crime, that any man should so treat his family— | 8 seat ready for her coming, and a harp and crown 
$12; No. peated : | Her delight seemed to rouse the very worst pas- lounging in the tavern when his child is dying.” which His dear blood had bought; and at the 
- “I can’t go, papa.” | sions of his nature—there are some natures, you | : Toward noon, Mrs. Grant, with Harry, came to | gates of the city troops of angels waited to welcome 
oil Tom Wilson did not stop any longer to argue | know, so perverse that they resent whatever is /sit with Mrs. Wilson. Johnny was not in; he) her home. 





the case. Seizing the brave little Johnny, he beat | good and pleasant—and walking deliberately to | had heard what the doctor said to his mother, and It was a sad scene; the father bending despair- 

him savagely about the head until he was out of| the bush, he pulled off the rose and stamped it on | soon after slipped out unnoticed. And where do | ingly over the dying child; weeping Johnny cling- 

breath, and then, raising his foot, kicked him into the ground. Then saying, with a horrid oath,;you suppose he went? We have said he was aj ing still to her hand; the mother resting her hand 
the corner of the room, where he lay bruised and | “Get out of this,” he pushed her roughly away and | brave boy, and he proved it now. He thought to | on the hot forehead; Mrs. Grant standing at the 

aiscounttf@l bleeding, while the inhuman father, snatching the | lay down with his jug beside him on the grass. himself, “Father must know what the doctor said ; | bed-foot. 

enh to jug, hurried off to the tavern. | Mary was a sensitive creature; her rose-bush ; he may beat me again, but I will go and tell him.”| A few minutes passed, then, looking about on the 


10 contes 
) give me 
ooks 0! 


wish to! 


Pinata Johnny’s mother lifted him from the floor and | was her pnly pet, and the loss of her flower was | So, sobbing as he went, Johnny Wilson ran off little group, Mary whispered, “Kiss me again, 
uw oe carried him to the bed, where she kindly bathed | like the loss of a treasure which could not be re- | toward the tavern. Reaching the door, he saw his_ mamma, and you, too, papa—good-by, Johnny,” 


his bruised face, smoothed down his rumpled hair, | placed. Crying bitterly, she ran to her mother, | father within, standing at the bar. With him were | and in another moment her head fell back, her 
and with soft words soothed his sobbing heart, | and for an hour lay sobbing in her arms. After |several other men, and all had glasses in their hands dropped at her side, and Mary was dead. 
While little Mary, her eyes full of tears, stood by, | a while she was put to bed, but her moans did not hands. Johnny hesitated a moment, then walking |- Shall J tell you how all that night her father sat 


holding one of Johnny’s hands in hers. \cease ; and even Johnny, lying with his bruised | up to his father, he said, with a trembling voice : | by the corpse dressed by Mrs. Grant in pure white ; 


NHILL- 


———_— 


R, “Don’t cry,” said the mother; “father did not | face at her side, forgot his own grief in pitying his “Mary is dying, father. Won’t youcome home ?” how Johnny stole in now and then to kiss the cold 
know what he was doing. He would not do so if sister. | The father’s face blanched at these simple words; lips; how the mother, kneeling, the next morning, 

es it wasn’t for the naughty liquor.” | The next morning little Mary was wild with | but a strange look came into his eyes. Without a | with both father and son, prayed that their present 
“But what makes papa drink the nasty stuff?” fever. The want of proper food, with the excite- word, he suffered Johnny to take him by the hand, | loss might prove an everlasting gain? Two days 

said little Mary. |ment she had suffered, had proved too much for and the two walked away toward their home. | after they laid her in a grave in the village church- 

S., The mother did not answer; she only turned ‘her fragile frame, and now she lay insensible, her| It was a strange sight which met Mrs. Wilson’s | yard, and for the first time in many months, Tom 
away her face that her little ones might not see the | mother seeking in vain to call home her wandering eyes when, a little while afterwards, the door! Wilson walked to and fro along the streets a sober 

‘ANCE. painful look in her eyes; and very soon Johnny thoughts. | opened, and these two—father and son—entered|man. The touch of little Johnny’s hand as he led 
mete was asleep, and Mary, forgetting her grief, was; Johnny had gone out for the doctor. In the the room. Without a word, Thomas Wilson| him home from the tavern had proved stronger 







Playing on the floor as though no sorrow had ever | street he met Harry Grant, to whom he told his, passed to the bed, and leaned over to look into his than old temptations ; the last look of little Mary’s 
darkened her young life. | sad story. Harry hurried home, and very soon; daughter’s face; but she knew him not; again her | eyes was dearer than any gleam of the “cup that 
Scenes like this were very frequent in Tom Wil-! the minister’s wife was sitting with Mrs. Wilson mind wandered. intoxicates.” 


{ 
1 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








house saw him busily at work within; the tavern 

loungers no longer found him in their midst. God 

had called him through Mary’s death to a better 

life; and he was trying to walk firmly in the right 

way, fighting temptation with bitter energy, but 

always, by God’s help, coming off victorious. 
* * . * a 


Ten years have slipped away ; and om that 
way I have seen once more John Wilson’s home. 
It is a pleasant and happy home now, as it was in 
the beginning, back in the golden yeirs when first 
he came into it. A garden has been laid out be- 
hind it, and is crowded full of flowers; but there is 
one rose-bush with a white railing around it, which 
seems to be more tenderly cared for than any other. 
As we look at it, we see it blushing all over with 
crimson hues. It is Mary’s rose-bush, and ‘Tom 
Wilson himself waters and guards it—‘for,” he 
says, “I want to be able to tell Mary, when I go to | 
mett her up yonder, that her flowers are all bloom- | 
ing again, making fragrant and beautiful the place | 
where her own little hands once nursed their stalks, 

and the home whence God took her to himself.”— | 
Independent. | 

— ~~ 40 


—a 


ESCAPE FROM GUERILLAS. | 


During the hurried advance of the army of the | 
Potomac to meet the rebels at Gettysburg, it was 
necessary to leave a large amount of government 
property at Harper’s Ferry. A small guard re-| 
mained to protect it, “the men being selected from | 
those least able to march.” Being one of this| 
number, on account of a recent fever, I was placed | 
in charge of a large amount of ammunition, to-| 
gether with several others from my regiment. The | 
boxes of cartridges were piled closely together, 
near Fort Duncan, and our shelter-tents pitched in | 
the immediate vicinity. | 

It was natural that we should feel uneasy, for | 
rumors reached us of many guerillas hovering in| 
our vicinity, and waiting for a chance to steal and | 
destroy. While we were discussing the best means | 
of making our escape in case the outlaws came in | 
overpowering numbers, Jones came rushing into 
camp, out of breath, and informed us that the | 
“cut-throats” were close upon us, and that we had | 
not a moment to lose if we wished to escape cap- 
ture. Remembering our instructions to burn the 

vile in case of necessity, we hastily gathered the 
al and fence-rails from the vicinity, and en- 
deavored to set them on fire. Observing that the 
flames spread but slowly, I was ordered to return 
and light the brush on the opposite side. While 
so engaged, I heard the feet of galloping horses, 
and’ saw the guerillas dashing round the turn of | 
the road. The thought of self-preservation was | 
instantly uppermost. My companions were gone, 
and I would have a cleared space to cross before I 
could reach the nearest woods. ‘Terrible as was 
the alternative, I resolved to hide myself among 
the boxes of cartridges. Finding an opening, I 
wormed myself into the middle of the pile, and} 
strained my eyes to watch the movements of the | 
enemy by the sound of the horses’ feet. Never | 
shall I forget my emotions while there, almost sti- 
fled by the smoke, and expecting momentarily the 
explosion of the ammunition. 
heard the voices of the guerillas, as they looked 
at the burning brush. 

“Which way did they run?” exclaimed a rough 
voice. 

“They took to the woods.” 

“Hank, you take a squad and hunt them up, and 
hang the miserable Yankees.” 

They then began to drag away the brush, and 
my heart beat with dread, for I knew that if they 
extinguished the fire I should be discovered and 
mercilessly murdered. 

“What is it, anyhow?” exclaimed the first voice, 
which seemed to be that of their chief. 

“Ammunition,” was the reply. 

“Well, ’taint no use botherin’; we will look after 
the stores. Keep guard while we search.” 

I could hear the clanking of the sabres as the | 
sentinels moved, also the fierce crackling of some 
dry twigs which had just caught. Ah! must I} 
perish? My wife—my children! I fainted. 

It was dark when I regained my consciousness. 
I could not, for a time, remember where I was. | 
By degrees I recalled the circumstances which sur- | 
rounded me, and began to think of some way to | 
escape. With great caution [ moved from my 
cramped position, and crept to the edge of the pile 
of boxes. The night was still, and the moon an 
hour high. I could detect horses tied to the trees, 
and judged that the guerillas were in the woods. | 
This belief being confirmed by the expiring embers | 
of fires and an occasional groan like that of a rest- 
less sleeper, I determined, when the moon sank, I 
would steal away, and trust to fortune for escape. 

At last the moment came for my attempt. I 
crawled from my place of concealment, and rolled 
myself cautiously toward some high grass. Here 
I lay for a few moments to listen. I could observe 
that the fire we had kindled had gone out, of ac- 
count of the greenness of the wood ; but the boxes 
were blackened and scorched. 

“Who goes there ?” growled a husky voice. 

I was motionless. Presently a horseman ap- 
proached, and answered, as I thought, “Street.” 
1 could not exactly distinguish the word, which 
was evidently their countersign. His horse turned 
his head toward me and shied. 

“What is the matter with you, you jack ?” ex- 
claimed the horseman; and kicking his horse, he 
passed on a short distance, and, dismounting, tied 
his horse to a stump, and joined the rest. 1 could 
perceive that he was quite tipsy. 

After some conversation, which I could partially 
overhear, their voices ceased, and every one seemed 
to be asleep. 

“If I could only get that horse,” I muttered to 
myself, “I could escape, knowing the wood roads 
well.” 

With the caution of an Indian, I rolled myself 
towards the horse. He watched me, and seemed 
alarmed, but did not attempt to break his bridle. 
On nearing him I found a twig, and raising it care- 








| 
| 
| 


fully, gradually slipped the rein off the stump. | 
Rolling over gently, I drew the horse after me. 
Every few yards I paused to let the horse graze. 

“Jim,” exclaimed the sentry, “your horse is 
loose.” 

A groan was the only response. 

“Jim, you lazy fool !” 

“Shut up. He won’t go far.” 
I continued to let the horse graze for some time, 
and then resumed his gradual abstraction. Finally 
I drew him to the turn in the road, and at once 
mounted. Riding over the grass, I kept him on a 
fast walk, until I thought his feet would not be 
heard, when I increased his speed to a canter. 

I had nearly reached Solomon's Gap, when I| 
came suddenly upon a rebel picket. | 

“Who goes there?” challenged the sentinel. 

“Friend,” answered I, as gruffly as I could. 

“Halt! halt! or you are a dead man. Have) 
you got the countersign ?” | 

“Tes.” 

“Give it.” 
“The perspiration beaded on my forehead. Sud- 
denly it occurred to me that it must be the name | 
of one of their leaders, and as my case was desper- | 
ate, I exclaimed: 





“Longstreet.” 
“Right. Advance.” 


That I did so it is almost unnecessary to say. I 
continued on up the hill until out of sight, when | 
I took a wood road, quite indistinct, and seldom 
travelled. I had not gone far before I heard the 
sound of horsemen riding with haste. After the | 
challenge, I could hear, “Which road did he take ?” 
“The accursed Yankee!” “Stole a horse,” “Hang 
him !” and other exclamations of a similar charac- 
ter, shouted with wrath, and too plainly indicating | 
my fate, should I fall into the hands of the lawless | 
men. 

I dismounted, and taking some salt from my 
haversack, I gave some to the horse, to keep him 
amused, and prevent him from neighing. 

They dashed on. 

I again mounted, and pursued my way. By 
morning I had reached the edge of the woods, and 
was near Pleasant Valley. All day I remained | 
concealed, and at night crossed fields and woods 
until I approached the Catoctin range, which I 
knew was held by our troops. I finally rejoined 
my regiment in safety, and was a hero for an hour. 
— Home Journal. 





— 
DESTROYING RAILROADS. 
We frequently read in the papers of the raids of | 
soldiers within the enemy’s lines, for the purpose | 
of destroying the supply trains, military stores, and 
railroads of the opposing army. Fire is the quick- 
est and most effectual destroyer used, and our pic- 
ture this week shows how it serves in the destruc- 
tion of railroads. The rails are torn from the tires, 
and placed over a pile of wood, then a fire is 
lighted and kept burning under them until the 
iron is bent and warped so as to be wholly useless 
except for “scrap iron,” for the forger’s furnace. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





THE OUTCAST. 


She has no home, no friends to love— 
She wanders lonely through the streets ; 
A drunken father drove her out 
To beg her bread from those she meets. 


She can remember, long ago, 
A loving mother and a home ; 

But they have fled, and left her there 
Upon the public streets to roam. 


She often wonders why the God 
Of truth and justice leaves her there, 
While others round her have enough, 
And seem to live without a care. 


And now she does not think it wrong— 
But only justice to herself— 
To get the bread that God denies, 


If not by honesty, by stealth. BELLA. 


ee aoe 
NAPOLEON’S HEIR. 

The growth and education of the young French 
prince excites interest even among republican 
boys. He is but a little fellow yet, only seven | 
years old; but so much depends upon the right | 
development of his mind and heart, that many eyes 
are anxiously watching the character of his relig- | 
ious und moral training. We hope his advent to | 
the imperial throne will prove the dawn of a new 
day for infidel France. 

It may not be generally known that the Empress | 
Eugenie has adopted, as it were, all the children of | 
the realm born upon the same day as the young 
prince. All these children (and there are many 
of them,) are to be educated and “started in the 





| world” at the expense and under the auspices of | 


the royal lady. This is a delicaté compliment to | 
her son, and indicates benevolent feeling and kind- 
ness of heart on the part of the empress. 


‘ , at 
A letter from Paris says of the prince that he is | 


now seven years old, (not very well grown, or what | 
would be called a fine boy for his age, but healthy, 
and with an interesting countenance and very gen- 
til manners.) On the occasion of his birthday, | 
a short time since, he attended the theatre with the | 
emperor and empress, and after the performance | 
walked about among his little brother soldiers in | 
the pit, distributing barley-sugar, and followed by | 
his two small aides-de-camp, all in uniform. He 
is very affectionate, and fond of paying little atten- 
tions towards those with whom he is allowed to as- 
sociate. His governess from his infancy is an 
Englishwoman. She is a strict Protestant, and is 
_ so far to influence the prince as to induce 
im to pass his Sundays altogether in English 


| ruined, and he a shocking wreck of a once hap- 


| skirts of A 


fashion. Several times the little fellow has been! 
known to say that he would not allow people to 

work on Sunday as they doin France. Since his 

seventh birthday a tutor has been appointed for 

him—a young man, chosen apparently solely for 

his good moral qualities. The little prince, how- 

ever, still spends the larger portion of his time with 

his governess, to whom he is greatly attached, and 

to whom his parents allow almost entire authority 

over him. The emperor’s fondness for his little 

child appears to be extreme, and the little fellow) 
seems never so happy as when standing by his 
father’s knees while he points out to him whatever 
may be likely to amuse the boy’s imagination. 


A correspondent of a foreign paper thus de- 


scribes the young prince at play with his compan- 
ions : 


He wore a dark-colored suit of light material, 
with dark stockings striped with violet cross-ways, | 
and neat, light ankle boots; a black and white 
straw hat, with black band, the ends flying behind, 
completed his attire. He played with zest, and is | 
a particularly swift runner, and from the ease of 
his movements, gave me the idea of a regular dis- 
cipline by dancing or gymnastics. He is a far 
better looking boy than any one would suppose | 
from his portraits. He certainly appears a partic- 
ularly happy child, full of life, and eager for a 
game. He has fine blue eyes, and white, regular 
teeth, gleaming out brightly when any incident of 
the play struck his fancy. ‘The boys were engaged 
in something like prison-bars, and the young prince 
took his part fairly and readily with the rest. I 
saw no favor from the others, because of his ele- 
vated station. A chair was placed a little apart for | 
the prince, in case he might like to rest, and he re- 
paired to it occasionally, but so likewise did other 
boys: and I several times saw two of them on it 
together. Once the chair tumbled over as the 
prince laid hold of it, and he very unconcernedly | 
seated himself on the back part as it rested on the | 
ground, and afterwards raised his body a little in 
the air by strength of arm, the hands resting on | 
the seat. The whole time I stood there I saw no| 
interference whatever with the prince—all was the | 


happy and unrestricted amusement of boyhood. | 


“ | 


THE TWO WAYS. | 


Samuel Ayers and Benson Brown were two of the | 
best scholars in the A Academy. Samuel 
was the petted son of rich parents, while on the} 
other hand Benson was an orphan, living with his | 
aunt in A But riches made no difference | 
with their personal feelings; the boys were bosom 
friends, and associated with each other wherever | 
they went. Samuel was inclined to be wayward 
and self-willed in his disposition, but none of it did | 
he exhibit in the school-room, for he well knew | 
that he would be corrected for it; a thing which | 
he dreaded. | 

Benson was a lad mild in his demeanor, and | 
willing to obey his superiors in everything; and | 
visitors, when at the school, could not help but ad- | 
mire his gentleness, and, above all, his politeness. | 
Sammy was quick to learn, but his friend was not. 
If a hard lesson was given out, Sammy would look 
it over carefully, commit it to memory, and throw 
the book aside. But not so with Ben. He studied | 
it slowly and carefully until it was engraven upon 
his memory not to be forgotten after it was re-| 
peated, as was Samuel’s. But our story is not of | 
their school days; rather of their after life. 

Four years have passed since Samuel and Ben- | 
son graduated. Both boys were clerks in dry | 
goods stores, and each seemed to suit his employ- | 
er in duty, punctuality and address. But there 
are numerous temptations in a city which require 
the most decided resistance that a yoting man is| 
capable of. Samuel had formed several loose ac- | 
quaintances in the city, and this was the first step | 
to his ruin, for night after night he frequented | 
gambling-houses, theatres, and billiard-rooms, un- | 
til his character was entirely ruined. His fond | 
mother, who loved him as only a mother can love, | 
went down to a premature grave sorrowing for her | 
only son. His father soon followed her, and thus | 
Samuel was left to follow out his own ways of vice | 
and infamy, down, dowh into the pit of despair and 
ruin. None save his few low friends would notice 
or help him, and he roamed the streets a poor, God- | 


; | 
forsaken wretch, his character and honor forever | 











py boy whom all praised for his intelligence and 
smartness. Samuel Ayers filled a drunkard’s grave ! | 
“Benson, we will open the store, on Monday, 
under the name of ‘Weed & Brown,’ shall we not 2” 
“If you like, sir,” replied Benson. | 
Yes, this is our friend, Benson Brown, Samuel’s 
schcolmate ! | 
Prosperous in life and business, he rose to dis- | 
tinction; and now we see him a partner of his em- | 
ployer’s business. A cheerful home on the out-| 
, with a young wife and a daughter | 
of six years, is “his greatest reward,” as he says. 
He followed the right way to prosperity and honor, | 
while Samuel took the wrong. 4 
Children, all of you, which shall you choose? O 
be sure and take the one which Benson did, and | 
may God bless you! 
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HOW TO CONFESS. | 
A girl once gave her mother the following note : | 
| 


‘Dear Mother :— It was I who lost your thimble; | 
I was afraid to own it. I have felt unhappy since I | 
told youl didn’t know. Mother, will you forgive 
me? I told it all to God; I prayed to Him. From 
your sorry daughter, HANNAH.” 





confession, to be worth anything, must spring from 
real sorrow for the fault, and a desire to do better 
in time tocome. ‘*Whoso confesseth and forsaketh 
his sins shall find mercy.” 





THE UNHAPPY HOME. 


Among the pupils of®he school in B— there 
was a very quiet boy, who seemed anxious to learn 
but was so easily embarrassed that he could 
scarcely ever recite his lessons well. The teacher 
scolded him, but that only made the matter worse, 
He studied his lessons faithfully, and could recite 
them perfectly to his classmates. Indeed, the ma. 
jority of them relied upon him for help in all mat. 
ters of difficulty. He often failed in reciting to 


| the teacher on those parts which he had explained 


perfectly to those who were getting their lessons, 

His teacher was not a hard-hearted man, but he 
was not very discriminating, or he would have seen 
that poor Fleming’s failures were not owing to any 
negligence or wilfulness on his own part. 

Fleming seldom played with the other boys. He 
would took at them as they engaged in their sports, 
but he had the appearance of one who felt that he 
had not a right to join them. He had a sad look, 
that led the thoughtful stranger to ask what had 
thrown a shade over the countenance of one go 
young. 

He never went home with any of the boys, 
though often asked to do so, and he never asked 
any of the boys to go home with him. 

He was missed from school for some days. The 
teacher inquired respecting him, and was told that 
he was sick and not expected to live. 

On hearing this, two of the boys resolved to go 
and see him. He lived nearly two miles distant 
from the village. He was a good fellow, they said, 
though rather wanting in life, and they would go 
and see him. 

They came near the house. It was a log house, 
almost the only one remaining in the township. It 
was greatly out of repair, and surrounded with 
every evidence of poverty and idleness. 

A ragged, red-faced, blear-eyed man sat on a 
block in front of the house. 

“Does Fleming Hyde live here?” said one of 
the boys, respectfully touching his hat. 

“What do you-want with him ?” growled the old 
man. 

“We heard he was sick, and we have come to 
see him.” 

“You can’t make him any better: go about your 
business.” 

At this moment a woman, whose personal ap- 
pearance was not much more prepossessing than 
that of the old man her husband, came to the door. 
To her the boys addressed themselves, and asked 
if they could see Fleming. 

“No, you can’t, you aren’t coming inside this 
house.” 

Thus baffled, they were obliged to return home 
without seeing their schoolmate. 

The boys now saw why it was that Fleming wore 
habitually a look of sadness. 

We should pity the children of vicious and de- 
graded parents. It was no fault of Fleming’s that 
he had such a wretched home. If God has made 
you to differ, be thankful to Him, and be kind to 
those who are less highly favored. 





ASSAMESE CHILDREN AND FLOWERS. 


The following extract is from a letter written by 
Mrs. Ward, a missionary in Assam. The love of 
flowers alluded to certainly indicates delicacy of 
feeling, and excites our sympathies afresh for these 
little ones nurtured beneath the pagoda’s shadow. 
May He who has so lavishly bestowed such grace- 
ful emblems of His love upon their land, enrich 
their young and benighted minds more and more 
with the dews of heavenly grace : 


This land (Assam) though morally so dark. is 
yet bright with beautiful flowers, many of them 
more gorgeous and far more fragrant than any to 
be found in America. On the bank of the tank, @ 
short distance from our house, stands an enormous 
tree that annually presents a truly gorgeous spec- 
tacle ; every branch is well covered with clusters of 
blossoms of a velvet texture, and of a deep orange 
hue; the clusters are so bright they have a daz- 
zling effect. These are favorite flowers as idol 
offerings. Still, for its softer tints and its delicate 
fragrance, the rose is a universal favorite. The 
children say they are “bor sekou,” very beautiful. 
Frequently groups of the school girls come to our 
house, and say they have come to see me; but 
after a while their real object very modestly ap- 
pears, “Mem sahib, muk gulah-phul dega”—Mem 
sahib, please give me a rose—and with a rose oF 
two each, they go off happy children. 

When Ienter school with a basket of roses, 4 
glance from the children brings a smile on every 
face, and I hear whispered “gulah-phul,”—roses,— 
not forgetting, however, in their joy, to bow and 
touch their forehead to me dn salutation. Then 


they all lay their books aside and “come to order” 


for me to examine them in the day’s lessons ; this 


| done, I distribute the roses; each one, as I han 
| her the flower, bows and touches her forehead to 


me, just as polite little children in our country say 


| “thank you,” when anything is given to them. 


a 
THE HARD BOY AND HIS MOTHER. 
We had a boy in one of our Western regiments 
who was what you might call a hard case. 10 
watch him, you would think he did not care for 


; | anything or for anybody; and if you had asked 
This note, you see, made a confession of sin.| him, I suppose he would have said he didn’t. 
For days and nights, perhaps, this child suffered | Well, in one of our first battles he was shot, and 
under a sense of guilt—it took away her comfort—| the moment the ball struck him, he cried out, “0 
until at last, no longer able to bear the burden, she | mother!” and then died. I do not know a thing 
came and acknowledged it. | Sant that young man’s history except what he 

This teaches an important lesson, which you! said then. He was a bright, mischievous little fel- 


should early understand and act upon—that when low in his Western home and gave his mother & 
you have lone wrong you will never have rea | great deal of trouble. But she used to get him to 
peace of mind till you have confessed‘it. And a! kneel down at her knee before he went to bed, and 
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THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 
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sven.” 

isy, and e ] 
iq, and loved him through it all. One day after | o 
ye war broke out, he came home, and said, 

Yother, I’ve ‘listed ;” and his mother wept, but | 
4e did not ask him not to go, because she knew} 
bpwas to fight ina noble cause. And when he 
gent away, She had a little bundle of things for 
‘m—shirts, and stockings, and things that she had 


to make a good friend. 
never hate bitterly, even though deeply injured. 
He stands on too high a ground. 


veht him to say, “Our Father which art in joice over every blessing bestowed on your associ- | 
When he grew up he was wild, and ates just as truly as if it came to you. 
reckless; but his mother held on to means exactly what it says, when it bids us ‘love 


The Bible 


ur neighbor as ourselves.’ ” M. | 


os 


A MAN who can hate well, has not the qualities 
A truly noble soul will 


He may be 


COL. GATES, OF THE U.S. ARMY, 

Says that during his campaign in Mexico he would rather retire | 
to his couch without his sword than a bottle of RADWAY'S | 
READY RELIEF. It was the only medicme he used through | 
the Mexican campaign. Gen. J. Hobart Ward, of the Army of the | 
Potomac, first became acquainted with its virtues in Mexico, and | 
always keeps it in his camp. In sudden attacks of Diarrhea, 
Dysentery, pain in the bowels, head, stomach, or im cases of 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, or Wounds, cuts, bruises, or Sere Throat, | 
Influenza, Hoarseness, Radway's Ready Relief cures immediate- 
ly. Let none who value health and safety be without it. 

Sold by Drugyists. 


| 
} 
46—lw | 
| 





a2" THE CURRENT OF TRADE is sure to flow to that 
house which sclis at the lowest prices. Our best English Vel- 
vets, Brussels and Tapestries, will be retailed during the sea- 
son at importers’ prices. Our customers will find our depart- 
ments for fine goods very complete—comprising the newest 
and most desirable styles of foreign productions as well as the 
favorite home manufactures) NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
CO., 75 Hanover Street. One price and cash sysiems strictly 
adhered to. 





2" Double Three-plys—many {new patterns added to our 
stock this week. NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Han 
over Stieet. 





ade herself—and then she kissed him, and he left 

4, But when he stood on guard in the night, or 

* in his tent, he thought of his mother, and his 

art grew strong; and ‘‘mother” was the last 

ord on bis lips. Now, did that boy’s mother 
ive him right through? Yes. If she had had 

te power, would she have been instantly at his 
ide when he fell? You know she would. And 

;God, our Father in heaven, less tender in His | 
ve than our father and mother on earth? The 
nye of the best father and mother in the world is 
yo more than a poor shadow of the love of God. 


deeply hurt and much displeased; he may avoid 
one he knows to be an enemy, but he does not 
harbor hatred in’ his soul. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 
went: ee 
SOMETHING ABOUT JENNY AND LIB. 
| When the roses were first blooming, in early | 
| June, little Lib Smith went to visit her Aunt Mary 
Baker, who lived in the country. Her aunt was a | 
SCRIPTURAL QUESTIONS---No. 3. | single lady. A little girl, whose name was Jenny 
a “ni —" ki - Black, lived with her. Jenny was an orphan, and 
A good man was sent to a city where @ King Was’ Miss Baker took her out of the poor-house. She 
fering incense to a false God, and uttered a ter- | wasn’t pretty, but she was so pleasant, and obliging, | 
ible prophecy against the priests who offered there, | and industrious that everybody liked her. | 
shich was afterwards fulfilled. | Lib and this little girl spent many happy after- | 
The king spoke against him, and put forth his 


noons together, sometimes building play-houses in| 
hand to thrust him from the altar, when his arm | 
yas instantly paralyzed so that he could not draw 


the edge of the woods, “where it wasn’t so very | 
it back again. 


dark, and they could see Aunt Mary’s kitchen win- | 
The good man restored the king’s arm and the 
king invited him to go home with him and be re-| 


dow through the peach orchard,” sometimes telling 
| stories and riddles in the hay-loft, sometimes wad- 

yarded, but he utterly refused, saying that God had 

forbidden him to eat or drink by the way, or return 


ing in the creek under the low, drooping willows. | 
In the meadow adjoining the woods was an old | 
bythe same road he came, and he left the king 
and started home another way. 


haystack. One afternoon Jenny took her patch-| 
work and Lib a story book, and they went out to'| 

Another prophet was sent after him, saying that | 
Gol had sent him word by an angel to bring the! yp at the soft, white clouds in the sky, and they | 
thought it was the sweetest place in the world. | 
killed him, and the prophet who had entertained | Sat very still thinking about it. It was a true story | 
tim went and brought back his body and buried it about a little child who long ago was burned to! 
} great too.” 
“You wouldn’t be willing to die for the sake of 
Just then they heard a soft step in the grass near 
them. Aunt Mary stood there. She had come to 
dear children #but all through life you will find 
hard, bitter temptations in the world, and I pray 


+0 


For the Companion. 
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For the Companion, 
NELLY’S REMONSTRANCE. 


One day little three-years-old Nelly was left to 
guard the slumber of a baby sister, while her 
mother left the room for a short time. She stood 
with a very grave air, brushing away the flies, and 
covering the little dimpled arms as often as they 
were thrown outside the blanket. Presently the 
baby woke, and missing its mother, began to cry. 
Nelly kissed the little face, shook the baby’s rat- 
tle, and talked “baby talk,” but all in vain. The 
nother, hearing its cries, hastened to the room 
just in season to hear Nelly rémonstrate in a per- 
plexed tone, “Why baby, baby, what makes you 
cryso? Aint I as good as a mother to you?” 

M. 


sit in its shadow. ‘The katydids sang all around | 
them, almost in their very ears, and the birds sang | 
such sweet songs over in the woods. The little | 
girls looked at the shadows which crept out of the | 
woods more and more into the sunny meadow, and | 
frst prophet back to his house that he might eat | 
and drink. He went back, and while at the table,| “You get your patches arranged, Jenny, and T’ll) 
the prophet thaé brought him back told him that ee et ; — of oe a said Lib, as | 
te would not live to reach his home because he had | +." a > ee en ee ee 
he woul iin the hay. So Jenny arranged her patchwork and | 
disobeyed God. | Lib read three stories. They were all beautiful, 
He started soon after, when a lion met andj but the little girls liked the last one best. They | 
ae : : = death for reading the Holy Bible and believing in| 
inhis own sepulchre, with mourning. What was our own true religion. He was only alittle heathen | 
the king’s name ? boy, but he had a grand, brave soul. 
——+e+ —--— “I’ve read that story O so many times!” said 
Lib, speaking very gently, “and I always feel sad | 
after reading it. Somehow I don’t feel satisfied | 
with myself. It makes me want to do something 
the Bible and God, would you, Lib?” asked Jenny, | 
in a very soft voice. | 
“I don’t know—no, I don’t think I would, to tell | 
the truth, Jenny,” Lib answered; “so even a poor, | 
ignorant little heathen was braver than I. I! 
wouldn’t dare die for anything. But O, Jenny, I| 
do want to do something, don’t you ?” 
call them to tea. 
“Dear little girls,” she said, putting an arm 
around each when they rose to go home, “Aunt 
Mary can tell you in what the little heathen boy 
was greater than you. His heart was full of love 
for God, and that made him strong and brave. 
You may never be called to die for your religion, 


+o 
ONLY LOOK UP. 
“LOOK UNTO ME AND BE YE SAVED.” 


“Pray,” said a mother to her dying child, 
“Pray :”” and in token of assent he smiled. 
Most willing was the spirit, but so weak 
he failing frame that he could hardly speak. 
At length he said: “Dear mother, in God’s book 
Is it not written, unto Jesus look ? 
I can look up: have no strength for prayer ; 
‘Look unto Me and be ye saved’ is there.” 
“It'is, my child, it is: thus saith the Lord, 
And we may confidently trust His word.” 


Him, that you may overcome them all.” 

Jenny and Lib tightened their arms around Aunt 
Mary’s waist, but said nothing and walked home 
in the sweet afternoon sunshine with a strange 
yearning in their young hearts. That night, when 


side, Aunt Mary stood beside them, and thanked 
our Heavenly Father for thus early causing them 


God to give you strong, pure hearts, full of love for 


two tiny white-robed forms kneeled by their bed- | 


a Fine Carpets.—Get the modern styles. Now opening 

1000 pieces of the most splendid English Tapestries ever shown 

| In this market, by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 

Hanover Street. One price and cash systems strictly ad- 
hered to. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD FOR 
THE PIANO 


Is having an immense sale, and rapidly taking the place of all 
other Instruction Books. Price $3, on receipt of which it will be | 
sent by mail, post-paid. Sold by all Music dealers, and by the 
Publishers, OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
4i—lw 277 Washiugton Street. | 





gz A New Carpet.—Crossley’s improved elsetrotype, pos- 
sessing the appearance and beauty of real Brussels, and quite 
as durable, for half the price, now opening by the NEW ENG- 
LAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street. Our customers are 
| reminded that this invoice of carpets comprises but 150 pieces, 
| and in consequence of the low price they will last but a few 
days. 





ONE OF | 
HUNNEWELL'S GREAT REMEDIES. 
Hunnewell’s Universal Cough Remedy. 

The basis of this truly wonderful preparation, now of such well- | 
earned celebrity, is a freedom from every component calculated to | 
debilitate, and by such to allow the greatest freedom of use, day | 
or night, as the only true theory by which the Throat and Lung | 
Complaints can be effectually cured. 

To prevent asking attention to long stories of great cures, when | 7 
pace pg — almost all such complaints eo og Ses NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street. Une 
would ask confidence, which will be sacred, in Colds, Coughs, | i sh sys stri dhered to. 

Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bronchial and Asthmatic Compiatats, | price and cash systems strictly adhere in 
Whooping Cough, and to all Throat and Lung Complaints, which | 
end in Consumption. | 

Testimonials from physicians of the highest respectability, and 
from invalids, can be seen at my office by all interested. | 

@2~ For sale by all wholesale and retail dealers. 

YL. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass. 
45—nov, feb, may, aug. 





g2~ Oil Cloth Carpets—in wide sheets and narrow widths— 
in the beautiful enameled finish, the most desirable and ele- 
gant goods made, for sale at manufacturers’ prices, by the 


gB™ Threo-ply Carpets, in beautiful Persian, Tapestry and 
Chintz styles, entirely new, for autumn sales, just opened by 
the NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street. 
One price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 





2" Carpets at Wholesale.—Cash purchasers are invited to 
examine our stock, which is very complete in all its varieties. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street. 

Carpets at Retail.—We shall contmue to supply our cus- 
tomers, who aré about furnishing or redecorating the floors of 
their dwellings, with carpets from all our departments. 

The most skilful upholsterers on hand to cut, sew and fi 
carpets when desired. NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 
Hanover Street. 





G2" Farmers who are at work in the open air so much, have | 
often felt a pain in the back which could not be explained, but | 
which could only be helped, and that not a great deal, by hard 
rubbing. This pain will be felt this Fall, when the harvesting is 
over, and the cool winds of November succeed the pleasant 
breezes of the early Autumn. Rubbing and good flannels will only 
put off the evil a little, while a bottle of Kennedy's Rheumatic 
Liniment will work a cure, and the farmer may enjoy his night's 
rest without having to call for a rubbing or a plaster. 45—4iw 














SAPONIFIEBR, 

G27" Royal Velvet and Medallion Carpets—the finest things 
— out for parlor and drawing-rooms —for sale by the NEW ENG- 

yr LAND CakPEr CO, 75 Hanover Street. 43—3w. 

CONCENTRATED LYE. [—————_—_—"————_ 
<r AUTUMN STYLES 
FAMILY SOAP-MAKER. —oF— 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ 
Economy! Hceconomy! 
CLOTHING, 


Every Family can make its OWN SOAP from WASTE KITCH- 
EN GREASE, at acost of only FOUR CENTS per pound with 
Saponifier, which is three times the strength of Potash. 

¢27~ Full Directions accompany each one-pound IRON can. 


NOTICE. 


The genuine Saponifier is only put up in one-pound IRON cans, 
by the 
Pennsylvania Salt-Manufacturing Company, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF MATERIAL, 
AT LOW PRICES, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





OUR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT is amply supplied with the 
novelties of the season. Orders for GENTLEMEN'S CUSTOM 
CLOTHING promptly executed, and warranted to give satisfac- 








Beware of counterfeits! Be sure you buy the rRON can. tion. ee 
For sale in Boston by CHARLES TOPPAN, 16 Blackstone St.; GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
MERRILL BROTHERS, 215 State Street, 
G2 AnD DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS GENERALLY. 44—3m OAK HALL, 
RTH STREET, BOSTON. 
GROVER & BAKER’S nee tnt 3 WO , 


CELEBRATED FIRST PREMIUM 


FAMILY DYE COLORS! 
FAMILY : 


MAGENTA, 


SEWING MACHINES, DARK BLUE, MAROON, 

IN GREAT VARIETY OF STYLES AND SIZES. LIGHT aE BLUR, ae 
Fugees snen G15 Urwasa, DARK BROWN, ROYAL PURPLE, 

| oka Street, Boston; 495 Broadway, New York. pon wd. Ort, 





Sr naa 
DARK DRAB, 
| DAVIS & CO., LIGHT DRAB, 
| 


PHOTOGRAPH ARTISTS, DAE UEEES 


LIGHT GREEN, 
CORNER OF WINTER AND WASHINGTON STREETS, For Dyeing Silk, Woollen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
ENTRANCK NO. 2 WINTER STREET, 


Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, 
| BOSTON. 


Kid Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all 
kinds of Wearing Apparel. 

| 

Photographs of every size and description taken in the best A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 

manner; plain finish, colored, or in India Ink, at prices ranging | For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 

from $1 to $30. | cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
Fine copies of old, or partially faded Daguerreotypes taken. | the same Dye. The process is simple, and any one can use the 

’ Persons having such Daguerreotypes of deceased relatives should | Dye with perfect success. 

have them attended to at once. | ‘Directions in English, French and German, inside of each 


| CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, | packae 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
| ‘ . ps ade F olors are best adapted to dye over others, (with 
| Now so much in favor with the public, at $2,50 per dozen, equal ledge what color: P ) » 

| if not superior, to any in this country. 


| many valuable receipts,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on 
| OVER ONE MILLION OF MINIATURES 


SLATE, 
SOLFERINO, 
VIOLET, 
YELLOW. 








} 





| Dyeing and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price,—10 cents. 
Manufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 

260 Broapway, Boston. 

| For sale by Druggists and Dealers generally. 39—3m 


SELL YOUR OLD PAPEBS. 


This is just the time to dispose of your Old Newspapers and 





Have been made at their rooms within the past nine years,—more 
than one to every house in the New England States. 


THE ORIGINAL 











The boy looked up—to Jesus raised his eyes— 
And flew, a happy spirit, to the skies. 


+> 





ENVIETH NOT. 


“What makes my little niece so serious and 
troubled this afternoon?” said Aunt Emma to her 
little namesake. “Has any great evil befallen you ?” 


to desire Him. O, little children, come like Jenny | 
and Lib, in the dew and sunshine of your young | 
years, and ask God to give you pure hearts and the | 
strength of His love through life !—JZadies’ Re-| 
pository. 

Ee. see | 
SOMEBODY CAN PRAY FOR ME. | 


A few months ago I received a letter from my 








y Emma was quite reluctant to unburden her trou- 
le, but after a little kind persuasion she was at 
last induced to do so. 


Ary’s new velvet hat to-day in Sabbath school, 
While I shall have to wear this 


Wish mother would get me one like it!” 


could you not 2” 


much 


800d enough for her, 
18 Very rich.” 


. “So it is this little robber, Envy, that has come 
to rob you y 
You. emmect ‘aed ae be “Well, ma, I'll stay at home, and every time 1, 
uld have what you know quite well it is 
your mother’s power to grant you. It was) 
o_o of an envious man, when an acquaintance | 
Served him looking quite sad, ‘that either some | 
happened to him or some great good | note ] 1" 
cheriet _Now that is not the right spirit to|™ Pe a oe 
i» My little girl. The Good Shepherd's little | 


into your bosom, 
appiness, 

another sho 
eyond 

said on 


teat evil had 
to another.’ 


lamb: 


S are never envious. You know in that swee 


Characteristics 
Member this, 


°ver some good which another has. 





“Well, aunty, I was vexed when I saw Laura 


: old bonnet all win- | 
*t. You can’t tell how pretty it is, with those 
cautiful white plumes and pink rosettes. How I 


‘If Laura had worn Ker old bonnet all winter, | 
you could have got along very well with yours, | 


“O yes, aunty, I should not have minded half so 
» 48 we are such intimate friends ; and what is | 
is certainly for me—her father 


€scription of charity which you learned, one of the 
was, ‘Envieth not.’ Try and re- yi ea 
dear, when Satan tempts you to fret | look down from heaven to Dixie and say, ‘Come on, 


Learn to re- 


husband—chaplain in the army—requesting me to 
| visit him. I told my little girl—two years and ten 
| months of age—I was going to Dixie to see her pa. 
| She began to cry, and said, 
| O, ma, I’m afraid the fessionists will ‘kill you 
| down there !” | 
| QO, no, Florrie,” said I, “you must pray for me, | 
| and the Lord will take care of me!” 
| “Can I go, too ma?” she quickly asked. 

“JT think not, Florrie; you are too small, and it 
would be very hard for me to have to take care of 
you, and you might get sick,” I answered. | 

She dropped her head a few moments as if in 
| deep thought, then looking up full in my face, said, 
| “Why, ma, somebody could pray for me, and the 
| Lord would take care of me.” | 

And when I told her she could not go, she said, 


| go down on my knees I'll pray for you and papa.” 
| few months before the above conversation | 
took place she was very sick, and one day when) 
suffering eng she said to me, 

“O, mamma, I want to die and go up to heaven | 
and leave papa 


I asked her if she wanted to go 
£ She looked up 


| and mamma without any little gi 
| cheerfully, and said, 


| papa.’ ” ,- 


| “Pl take you along wis me, mamma, and I can. 


TWENTY FIVE CENT AMBROTYPE AND ONE DOLLAR 
PHOTOGRAPH ROOMS, 


Corner of Win terand Washington Streets, Boston. 
36—3m 





REMOVAL. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
Have removed from $14, to the more central and extensive prem- 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Where a splendid stock of their UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS 
will be for sale and to let. 





Among the distinguished musicians who use and recommend | 
the STAR SCALE PIANOS, are Mesdames BISHOP, FABBRI | 
and VARIAN; also, Messrs. MULDER, HOFFMAN, and others. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 





36—6m 385 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street. 
256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
35—ly 





THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 

The popularity of this beautiful instrument is constantly on the 
increase. The agents in this city, C.H. WHeeLer & Co., 5 and 
7 Essex Street, sold over three thousand of them during the past 
year. Its perfectness as a microscope, its power and its cheap- 
ness, are certainly wonderful. Price $2. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
| $2,25, or with six objects neatly mounted so as to last for years, 
| $3. A printed list of mounted objects will be sent on application. 
| 44—eow4t 


Paper Stock of all descriptions for the highest prices. Bring for- 
ward your OLD PAMPHLETS, NEWSPAPERS, BOOKS, &c. 
for which the HIGHEST MARKET PRICE will be paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT, 
PargER MANUFACTURER, 


44—1m No. 26 Water Street, Boston. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY, 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid,on receipt of the 
rice. ‘ 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiarly 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkins. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCIRINES. By Nehemiah Adams, 
Db. D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIVUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development of 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. b. 1l2mo, 
cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BEITER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Future 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 8¥cents 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL cITERA 
TURE, by John Kitto, D.D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 81z pp. 
Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mal- 
com, D. D. 1émo, cloth, 60 cents. 

| MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns, b. 

| DD. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

| MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By a 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rey.John A. James, 18mo, 


cloth, 40 cents. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 31 


cents. 

; MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary to 

| Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. K. Williams, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

| A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scriptpre Truths D- 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home, 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 
63 cents. 

| SEE)-TIME AND HARVES?; or, Sow Well and Reap Well. 

| A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

| THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louisa 

| Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 

| PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Home 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. With 
numerons Hilustrations. 16mo,cloth,75 cents, 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Path 
of Peace. Ly Rev Harvey Newcomb. l6mo, cloth, 42 cents. 

AGNES HOPETOUN’'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 12, 1863. 


THE DEVIL’S SERVICE. 


An advertisement in one of the daily papers 
reads thus: 

“WANTED—A boy to tend in a liquor store.” 

Yes, to deal out misery and death; to help make | 
widows and orphans; to keep men in tatters and | 
indigence; to keep the streets and alleys noisy | 
with drunken mirth; to help brawling women | 
brawl the louder; to keep tender children in hun- 
ger and poverty ; to keep the undertaker busy with | 
the “parish corner;” to ensure unto multitudes 
“sorrow upon sorrow in this world and swift de- 
struction in the next.” “Wo unto him who hold- 
eth the bottle to his neighbor’s lips.” 

“Wanted, a boy to tend in a liquor store.” 

O, to be sure! The last boy you had, Mr. Rum- 
seller, was “the only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow.” He was gentle, and kind, and civil, 
until you had him in your vile “liquor store,”— 
but he too followed the fashion of your place, and 
learned to take a drop; he “finished the tumblers” , 
and now the tumblers have finished him ;—he 
learned from you to curse and swear, and deny his 
God, and having learned his lesson well, he took 
from you your silver and gold, the “price of 
blood ;” and through your “righteous indignation” 
he now lies a wretched, unhappy criminal in the 
city prison ! 

How many more will you want before your work | 
of death is done? 

Keep away, boys; don’t speak to such a man. 
He is an abomination in the sight of a righteous 
God. Don’t for any price “tend” in his store! It 
is the very gate of death. 

——— +4 
HOW THE DOCTOR CURED HIM. 

On a certain occasion, while a medical professor 
was engaged delivering practical lectures to the 
public, a would-be wit thought he had devised a 
mode of turning a laugh against the doctor. He 
mounted the stage, and being questioned about his 
disorder, said, gravely : 

“Why, I’m a liar.” 

“Sad disorder, sir, but perfectly curable,” said 
the doctor. 

“Well,” said the man, “but I’ve a worse com- 
plaint than that—I’ve lost my memory.” 

“Quite curable, also,” added the doctor; “but 
I must make my hy ee ae Come again after 
dinner, and I will be ready for you ; but pay down 
seventy-five cents.” 

The man intended to have his fun gratis, and 
declined payment; but the doctor declared he never 
let any one down from the stage till he had paid 
something. 

“Besides,” said the doctor, “how can I trust 
you? You say you area liar, and have no mem- 
ory ; so you will either break your promise or for- 
get all about it.” 

A loud laugh from the audience expressed their 
acquiescence in the justice of the claim, and the 
poor fool was compelled to lay down the cash. No 
one supposed he would come again, but he still 
hoped that he might turn the tables, and presented 
himself at the appointed hour. The doctor re- 
ceived him with great gravity, and, addressing the 
audience, said: 

“Gentlemen may think it a joke, but I assure 
them, that it is a very serious affair; and I hereby | 
engage to return the money if the audience do not 
acknowledge the cure, and that I am entitled to 
the reward.” 

The man sat down, and was furnished with a 
glass of water. ‘The doctor produced a box of flat- 
tened black pills, and to show that they were per- 
fectly harmless, offered to swallow three or four 
himself. He then gave one of them to the man, 
who, after many wry faces, bit into it, started up, 
aud exclaimed: 

“Why, confound it, if it aint cobbler’s wax !” 

“There,” said the doctor, lifting up both hands, 
“did anybody ever witness so sudden, so miracu- 
lous a recovery? He is evidently cured of lying, 
for he has told the truth instantly ; and the mem- 
ory, my good fellow,” continued he, patting him on 
the back, “if you ever forget this, call on me, and 
I'll return the money.” 

We guess the young man will never have occa- | 
sion to apply for the return of his money. He evi- 
dently considers that doctor too sharp to trifle with. 


———_+or 
A DEAR RIDE. 


Last week five boys undertook to steal a ride. 
They accordingly entered an empty cattle car which 
happened to be standing on the Fitchburg Railroad 
at North Cambridge. In due time some of the 
emplovees on that road fastened the door of the 
car and attached it with several others to a freight | 
train which was then ready to start. The train 
travelled till night, and stopped ; but long before 
this time the boys, having ridden far enough, eri- 
deavored to make their exit, but the strength of 
the cattle car proved too much for them and they 
found themselves imprisoned. Under these cir- 
cumstanceg they concluded to pass the night as 
well as they could, hoping that by some means 
they should be liberated the next day. They re- 
tired supperless at a late hour, and early in the 
morning were aroused from their slumbers by the 
rapid motion of the car. They were unable to 
make known their situation, and rode till night of 
the second day, when the car which they patronized 
was switched off upon a side track in a secluded | 


| others for amusement among themselves, though it 


| when you can be better employed in reading. 


HE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











used when occasion required. It was not until the! 
expiration of three days and three nights that the 
boys were discovered and liberated somewhere in | 
the neighborhood of Rouse’s Point. 

Their wants were there supplied, and they were | 
forwarded by railroad on their way home as far as 
Fitchburg, from which place they travelled on foot 
to Cambridge, having been absent from their homes 
about a week, to the severe affliction of their par- | 
ents, who greatly feared they should never behold | 
the faces of their children again. So much for 
wishing to steal a ride.—Cambridge Chronicle. 





ini 
WRITING IN “CIPHER.” 


This is a method of sending communications in| 
such a form that they can only be read by those | 
having the key. In a former number of the Amer- | 
ican Agriculturist we partly explained this to our | 
yonng readers. Here is a dispatch in cipher of | 
historic interest, which was found in the coat collar | 
of a scout intercepted by the Union soldiers, on 
June 30, 1863, during the memorable siege of | 
Vicksburg, four days before the surrender. 


| 
VARIETY. 
| 


“Nggsv Iep Reozgpymp Amwp ocuqeeg qd vfg 46v | 
kq teecktgh K ygnj teklhmtag amw er vfg gytjkcur om- | 
ocpr Jmnb hyur er ejl qbfq vgnj K tecaj amw_ K ygnj | 
fgxgfe ow hmtaggq elf ervyei Ipelvq tgify elf nchr er 6 c’ | 
k qd vfg 9vf qd lsnw—Lmuerf Lmjlurql, lep Emo—Lyei- | 
ump Ogugq Lspe d8vf 3681.” | 

This was deciphered by Michael Mason, of Wa-| 
terhouse’s Chicago Battery. The key to the cipher | 
is that instead of the proper letter, the second one | 
below it in the alphabet is used for the first, third, | 
fifth, seventh and ninth letters of each word, as ¢ for | 
a, d for b, e for ec, and soon. But for the second, | 
fourth, sixth and eighth letters of each word, the | 
second one above is used, as h for j, i fork, q for s, 
etc. The same rule is followed with figures. At} 
the end of the alphabet, suppose another alphabet 
to follow, as v wx yzabced; and so of figures, 8 | 
90123. With this key, the above dispatch | 
(which is printed wrongly in all the papers we have | 
seen) reads: 







“Lieut. Gen. PemMnerton: Your message of the | 
28th is received. I will reinforce you at the earliest mo- 
ment. Hold fast at all odds till 1 reach you. I will di- 
vide my forces and attack Grant’s right and left at 4 a. 
m. of the 7th of July. 

JoserH Jounstox, Gen. Com. 

Jackson, Miss., June 30th, 1863.” 


Gen. Johnston has doubtless adopted a new ci- 
pher ere this. Our young readers can construct 


will not pay to spend a great deal of time over this 
Our 
only object is to make you familiar with what is a 
very important aid to government officers, espe- 
cially military men. 





A RAILWAY HERO. 

A correspondent of the London Daily News 
says: 

A very noble instance of courage occurred at St. 
Jean de Maurienne a few months ago. A bridge 
on the railway brcke down one morning, in conse- 
quence of the rain of the previous night, and a 
poor laboring man who happened to be at work in the | 
neighborhood was the first to perceive the disaster. | 
He had scarcely done so when a train appeared in 
sight, pursuing its course to the now yawning gulf 
of the Isere. The man (whose name, I regret to 
say, | have failed to procure,) rushed on the line, | 
and made every possible sign to the engine-driver | 
to stop the train. The poor fellow’s actions were | 
doubtless very wild, for the driver concluded he 
was drunk, and persisted in going on at full speed. 
Seeing there was no other means of persuading 
him to stop, the man bravely laid himself down 
right across the rails, in the hope that, at least to 
prevent crushing him, it would be attempted to ar- 
rest. the engine—and accordingly it was done, just 
in time to save both the brave peasant and the en- 
tire train. The passengers, on understanding the 
manner in which they had escaped such imminent 
peril, raised a subscription for the man, and after- 
wards procured for him a medal of honor. 

ter 
ARTFUL RAVENS. 

Capt. M’Clure, the Arctic voyager, says the ra- 
ven may be seen when the winter is so cold that 
wine is frozen within a yard of the fire, winging his | 
way through the air as vigorously as if he were 
breathing the soft and warm atmosphere of an! 
English spring. ‘Two ravens once established | 
themselves as friends of the family in Mercer Bay | 
for the sake of the scraps of food thrown to them | 
by the men. But the ship’s dog, resenting this in- | 
fringement of his vested rights, used to fly at them, | 
trying to catch them with his mouth. Observing 
this, they were wont, just when the mess tins were 
being cleared out on the dust heap, to throw them- | 
selves intentionally in his way, and when he sprang 
at them fly only a few yards off; and when the dog 
made another run they made another flight, until 
they had lured, tempted and provoked him to the 
shore a cundibaliie distance. They then flew 
swiftly to the ship and the dust heap, and had gen- 
erally picked out the best scraps, and made no 
small way in devouring the whole, before the return 
of the outwitted and mortified-looking dog. 








“SOLDIER, ARE YOU HUNGRY ?” 


About eighteen months ago a regiment passed 
through this city en route to Washington, and hav- 
ing occasion to halt for awhile in one of the streets 
of our city, one of the soldiers was approached by a 
little fellow, who inquired of him, “Soldier, are you 
hungry ?” The soldier replying in the affirmative, 
the little fellow invited him to his house near by, 
and set before him a bountiful repast. A few 
weeks since the regiment returned through Balti- 





ing expired, and the soldier, who, for meritorious 
service in the field, had risen to the rank of Captain, 
not forgetful of the kindness of his friend, sought 
him out and presented him with a handsome pho- 
tographic album, containing photographs of all the 
most prominent Generals in the Union army. In- 
scribed upon the back of the album in beautiful 
gilt letters were the words, ‘‘Soldier, are you hun- 
gry?” The little boy is the son of a Lutheran 
minister of this city.— Baltimore Clipper. 
+o 


THE PARROT. 
A TRUE STORY. ° 


A parrot, from the Spanish main, 
Full young and early caged, came o’er, 
With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shore. 


To spicy groves, where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue, 
His native fruits, and skies, and sun, 

He bade adieu. 


For these he changed the smoke of turf, 
A heathery land and misty sky, 

And turned on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 


But, petted in our climate cold, 
He lived and chattered many a day: 
Until with age, from green and gold 
His wings grew gray. 
At last when blind, and seeming dumb, 
He scolded, laughed and spoke no more, 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla’s shore ; 


He hailed the bird in Spanish speech, 
The bird in Spanish speech replied, 
Flapped round the cage with joyous screech, 
Dropped down, and died. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
eee 
PRESENCE OF 
A gentleman, while passing through a street in- 
habited by poor people, in New York, heard an in- 
fantile voice from a basement crying, “Help! help!” 
He rushed in, and found a little five-years old boy, 
holding a bed blanket around his litlte sister, two 
years younger, who had caught her clothes on fire ; 


and the little hero had succeeded in extinguishing , 


the flames. The boy, in answer to the question 
why he wrapped the bed blanket around his sister’s 
burning clothes, said his ma had told him that was 
the best way to put out the fire; and as to why he 
halloed “Help! help!” that he was afraid he could 
not succeed, and wanted some one to help him. 
He was then asked why he did not leave his sister, 
and run into the street, and cry for help. He an- 
swered, with tears in his eyes, and a fixed deter- 


mination of countenance, ‘No, I never would have | 


left her. She was my sister. Had she burned up, 
I would have burned too.” 


+> 


“MAY YOUR SHADOW NEVER BE LESS.” 
Dickens thus explains the origin of this saying: 





“What do you mean,” said I once to an ex-am- 
bassador, who had passed a long time in Europe, 
“what do you mean by the salutation, ‘May your 
shadow never be less ?” ” 

“We live,” answered the khan, pleasantly, “un- 
der a very hot sun in Persia, and we retire to the 
shadow for repose and peace. The power of a 
great man gives rest and tranquillity to many, for 
none dare to injure or molest those whom he pro- 
tects. So we call that power his shadow, and hope 
for our own sakes as well as his, that it may never 
diminish.” 

a 


FISH STORY. 


While one of the divers attached to the wrecking 
schooner Sarah Jane, of Boston, was operating in 
Newport harbor, his attention was attracted by 
some object striking against his legs and body. 
He at once found it was a huge shark with dis- 
tended eyes, evidently wishing to make his ac- 
quaintance. The diver struck him across the snout. 
with a heavy crowbar, and the monster left but 
quickly returned ; another blow started him on his 
travels again, from which he did not return. If the 
diver had retreated doubtless it would “have gone 


hard with him.” 
—— OQ 


HERE is a specimen of a paradox that may amuse 
the young folks. ‘There is one way in which 45 
may be deducted from 45, and 45 will be the re- 
mainder. Look: 

Put all the numerals down in reverse order. 
Then put them down underneath, in the right or- 
der, and subtract. The sum of all three of the 


lines will be the same, viz: 45. Thus: 
9 8 765 483 2 1—45 
12346567 8 9—45 
8 64197 6 8 2—45 
—————_+or»—__—__—_ 


Tue La Crosse Democrat tells a remarkable cat 
story. A German who in 1861 volunteered for the 


war, told his wife not to kill any of the kittens of 


his favorite cat, but to keep them and their increase 
until his return. The faithful woman has now on 
her hands the old cat and her children, grandchil- 
dren, great grandchildren, etc., etc., to the number 
of two hundred and nine cats, catlets, and kittens! 
Government ought to give that soldier a furlough. 


Our provincial exchanges give an account of a| 
young woman in Nova Scotia, 17 years of age, who | 


Is seven feet two inches in height. She measures 


43 inches round the waist, 33 inches from her arm- 
pit to the tip of her fingers, weighs 274 lbs. and has | 
a foot 13 inches long. She is good-looking, quite 
social, although diffident, not being er tO | Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectark 
ar- 


see the public, and her name is Anna Swan. 
num is after her. 


A LITTLE girl six years old, on kneeling for her 
evening “Now I lay me,” added, “And O Lord, bless 
ood homes, so | 
that they won’t have to live in cellars any more. | 
And help me not to spend my money for candy, | o 

' 


the poor children, and give them 


place, they knew not where, and there left to be! more, en route home, their term of enlistment hay-' that I may have more to give them. Amen.” 


| Her preparations for the Hair have not only t 


MIND IN A LITTLE BOY. |} 


aed 
a 
PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
he larg 
the United States and Canada, but within the past ie Sale iy 
supply the immense @emand from foreign countries, ¢ . 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and }. 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to iia beaye” 
| glossy appearance. It never fails " 
| TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
| 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
} THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
| THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIEg 
MBS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUy, 
| is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alc 
| often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautily ang me 
fresh the Hair,renderingit soft, silky and glossy, and’ disposr, 
| it to remain in any desired position. sing 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
| whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Noladyy 
| toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, remove 3 a 
| and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. it wi 
| Hair from falling out, and is the most economic nd 
| Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every y 


| MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
' 
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WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
| ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YorK 
49—Lyp ‘ 





NEW AND RICH 
| FALL AND WINTER GOopDs, 
| 


The subscribers have recently added to their extensive stogk ¢ 
| Dry and Housekeeping Goods, @ fine assortment of Cloaks ayi 
| Shawls, to which they invite your attention. Coustan ly on 

all the articles usually tound in a first class Dry 
| ment. 








Goods Estal 
NEWELL & RANKIN, 
152 HANOVER SrREET, BOsToy, 


| HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
| MANUFACTURERS OF 
; GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 


| 272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTOy. 


| 
| 


| 41—3m 











GB We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new seals 
| Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridy, 
| producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
| manufacture. Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
| neatest and dest Parlor instrument extant ;"° while our Square 
| Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 
g#@~ Every instrument warranted for five years. 
Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale, 
Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica 
tion. 32-ly 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL GEM. 
A new Hymn and Tune Book, just published, containing 1S 
pages of chvice and popular Music tor Sabbath Schovis. 
BY A. HULL. 
Price in cloth, 30 ets. each; $3 per dozen. 
per dozen; $15 per hundred. 
Sample copies sent by mail postage Sree, upon the receipt of2 
cents, the retail price. 
Please examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
H. V. DEGEN & SON, 
42—6w 21 Cornhill, Boston. 


EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR §7,00. 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
THe CHEAPESE AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 





Paper covers, 2 








Printing OMice, Me. 1..cccccwvccescesevevesce Twelve Dollars. 


| 
1) funt of type.... 

Ink Roller.... 
| ink Box. 





Press, 5 by 6 inches....... SEBO 1 Cam OF Tab cccccccccsouss 

5,00 | Lron Chase 

o WD EP RPRRUFC. 26. coccccese 
2 | 













Office complete 








' os 


Printing Office No. 2............ Twenty-two Dollars. 























Press,8 by 12 inches $12,00 | Marble Slab 
One font of type... 3.00 | Can ot Ink 
| One font of faney 2.00 | Chase... 









Composing Stick... 
Ink Roller. ......-...2- 0 
Office complete... 











1,50) Furnitu 
ww | 



















No. 2 Press wich No 1 office, without No. 1 PresS...seeeeeeebli 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, Old style.......... cece ccc weceeeeensee® 
LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are THE 88! 





CHRAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses e@ 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will fine# 
| Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yoursell 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in 2 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and typ 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can co comms? 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, (is 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

PRICE OF PRESSES ; No. 1,$7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4,94 
Price oF PRrintinG Orricss, including Press: No. 1, $12; No» 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
13 WATER STREET, BOSTCS: 
nea 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


| SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who conte® 
| plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give me 
first call. 1 keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 0! * 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 
| Theplan [ have of lete adopted, of giving a trede discount 
i Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sendT 
| thear ewn Catalogue, and uidicating the amount they wish 10 
| vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilese™ 
| returning aay books they choose to reject after an examinanee 


pe een helt 
This new feature of trade commends itseli to all oul Sette, 



















school friends, and | am constantly supplying bbraries 0? u 
| principle in all parts of New England. 
‘ HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornniil- 


———— 















YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER; 








anism, No Controversy: 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
| OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 





PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if peyment is not made witht 
me month of the commencement of the subscription year- 


Bounp Votumes, Price $1,25- 
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